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The Philanthropist. 


ROSCOE ON PENAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
AND THE x 
REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


hi 


We have high 
Jing of gratification, Mr, Roscoe's fately 
plished work on penal jurisprudence, and 


just- perused with the 


gen to lay before ovr readers some ex- 
acts from this most interesting publication.| 
ye cannot proceed to the fulfilmént of our 
Jeasing duty of selection, without offering’ 
r poor tribute of applause and congratu- 
ji to our revered and.venerabl fellow-| 
wwosman ; Who has in every transaction of, 
long and laborious life, proved himself; 
wpremely worthy of the high titles of Pa- 
iot and Philanthropist. hether pleading 
fore 2 British pub ic, in mitigation of the 
tra-judicial. miseries inflicted on the un- 
uppy convict ; or advocating, in the British 
ate, the rights of the degraded negro ; 
has ever been the powerful friend of the 
endless, and soother of the wretched. 
hen Allerton shall have become classic 
wad, and the name of Roscoe be re- 
mbered only in the records of history ;— 
at name will, continue to shed its benig- 
nt lustre over our native town, and tri- 
mohantly demonstrate, that. the regular 
cations of a most active life are not in- 
ompatible with the finest perceptions, and 
ustest appreciation’ of works of art ; with the 
be ri play of Sentiment, and fulness of 
ling exhibited in the. soul cheering 
igiter luxuries: of ‘literature ; of with the 
rer duties of the historian and political 
conomist. Whether. we consider him as 
he moralist ; as the poet or the patriot ; 


thegbilosophex ar she iilanthropist ; ; as 
he connoisseur or the orian @ ham 


Roscoz will ever remain equally an 
lament to England, and an honour to 
manity. Mr. Roscoe commences by an 
muity into the motives and end of punish 
t, in the course of which, roan — * 
hly contends against the principle of pu- 

1 Bos being’ foiinded er Fetributive 
engeance — 

“If we refer to the earlier periods of 
ciety, we .shall indeed find, as might be 
pected, systems of legislation established, 
1 punishments inflicted, upon the most 
urd and irrational grounds; frequently 
tom the impulse of resentment, -or-by wa 
pf retaliation, and not seldom for imagi- 
mary or imputed crimes.—Wherever we 

m our eyes on past ages, we may observe 

e same insensibility to the sufferings of 
pthers, and the same propensity to, not to 
uy eagerness for, the shedding of human 
lood. An eye for an ey’ a tooth for a 
uth, or the life of the offender as an expi- 
tion for his crime, were the rude and sum- 
mary laws which in those days seemed the 
perfection of justice. The invention of one 
tion of the community was continually 
n the stretch to devise modes of torture to 

the other in awe: the —— of 
ath was applied almost indiscriminately, 
nd with every variety of form, to, almast 
ery species of crime. Torture, in differ- 
at ways, was very generally employed ; 

id when religions zeal began to mingle 
ith secular enmity, the faggot and the 
limes were introduced to complete the hor- 
ors of the system. 

“This idea, of the necessity of severe and 
wengeful punishments, seems to have made 
ch a deep impression on mankind, that 
ven to this day it has never been oblitera- 
“1. It is difficult for us to conceive that 
Practices, h -wever shocking to our natural 
telings, which have received the sanction 
80 many ages, can be erroneous. We 
erefore continue to indulge, with little or 
diexraint, those sentiments of enger and 
ssentment, which are excited by any viola- 
ons of the laws which we have ourselves 
prescribed. These feelings gratify our 
ride, because they seem to be the result 
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of our superior virtue. We consider our- 
selves for a moment as raised above the 
frailties of humanity, and our sympathy 
with it is destroyed. The assumption of, 
perfect rectitude in ourselves, and the im- 
putation of guilt to others, give rise to our 
vindictive feelings; and a spirit of cruelty 
and persecution is awakened, which is some 
times carried to such an extreme, as perhap 
te be. scarcely less criminal than the offence 
which it is intended to avenge. 

& As long as this spirit'prevails, it will be 
to no purpose to expect any ‘substantial im 
a Serer either in- the administration o 
criminal justice, or in the manners and 
morals of the people. Laws, each more 
severe than the other, may be promulgated ; 
executions may take place weekly, and 
daily, in-our streets ; but whilst we continue 
to pursue the methods at present adopted, 
crimes will continue to increase, both in 
frequency and enormity, till a general ter- 
ror diffuses itself abroad, and the apprehen- 
sion of individual and personal danger 
(already no imaginary alarm) points out 
the necessity of those more effectual regu- 
latiogs, which prudence, tempered with 
huinanity, :will alone be found competent 
to devise.” p. 6-8. 





Could we only separate the crime from 
the criminal, ‘and punish the one while we 
reform the other, the great end of legisla 
tion would be attained. “Tie question 
would no longer be, whether stripes and 
bloodshed can prevail against guilt and ig- 
norance, but whether sympathy, —— | 
and compassion have lost their influence on 
the moral feelings of mankind.” 

* Almost all writers have considered 
crime merely with relation to punishment, 
and their chief difficulty has been to appor-. 
tion ,the Jatter to the ‘tlh: but surely a 
mere system or scalé of crimes and punish- 
ments, however well defined and. propor. 
tioned, would afford but a very rude and 
imperfect idea of that enlightencu legisla. 
tion which the real interests of society re-, 
quire, The essence of crime is, that it in- 
troduces a certain degree of pain, or evil, 
into the world. The immediate effect of 
punishment is to introduce another degree] 
of pain, or evil, often much greater than 
the first. Simply to punish, is therefore 
only to add to the miseries of the human 
race. If no beneficial alteration be effected, 
either in the disposition of the person pu- 
nished, or on society at large, the punish- 
ment is a mere act of retribution or revenge. 
Punishment, strictly speaking, is therefore 
only allowable as a medium of r+formation, 
to reclaim the offender, and secure society 
from further injury; and the degree oi it 
must depend, not altogether on the nature 
of the offence, but on the necessity of em- 
ploying such a medium. To one person it 
may be requisite.to exhibit in all its rigours, 
before a sufficient security can be obtained 
from the hardened disposition of the crimi- 
nal for his future good conduct; whilst to 
another, a much less degree of severity 
may be sufficient Instead, therefore, of 
connecting the ideas of crime and punish 
ment, we ought rather to place together the 
ideas of crime and reformation ; considering 
punishment as only one of the modes for 
effecting such reformation, the extent of 
which must always be proportioned to the 
necessity of the case.” p. 9-10. 


Many writers consider the end of punish- 
ment to be, either reformation or example. 
Mr. Roscoe objects to punishments being 
inflicted by way of example, for the pur- 
pose of deterring others from the commis. 
sion of similar crimes. He not only doubts 
the efficacy of example, but denies the pro- 
priety, or indeed the right, of inflicting 
punishment for the prospective purpose of 
prevention. 

“ The inconsiderate and sanguinary law 
giver takes it for granted, that severe and 
horrible punishments wi/l deter others from 


oceurred to him, that by exhibiting frequent 
and revolting spectacles of inhumanity and 
bloodshed, he has counteracted his own 
object, and weakened in the public mind 
that natural reluctance to the shedding of 
human blood, which is one ot the great 
safeguards of civil society? In order to 
demonstrate toca peaple, that they ought 
not to be cruel, he sets an example of cru- 
elty ; and, in order to deter them from 
putting each other to death, he puts them 
to death himself; anu that frequently by 
such acts of inhuman atrocity and savage 
barbarity, as the most ferocious criminal 
was never known to commit; till the com- 
mon decency no less than the common feel- 
ings of mankind revolt againt the abuse; 
and it becomes a matter of doubt, whether 
the detestation of the punishment does not 
exceed the detestation of the crime.” p. 
17-18. ' 
[ To be continued. } 
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MODERN LEARNING EXEMPLI®ED 
BY A SPECIMEN OF COLLEGIATE EXAMINATION, 
By the late Profissor Porson, 
— J— 


The following article is stated to have been written 
some years since, by Mr. Professor Porson, in ridicule 
of the mode of examination at Oxford :— 

METAPHYSICS. 

Professor. What is a salt-nox ? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

P. How is it divided ? 

S. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 

P. Very well: show the distinction ? 
* 4 x may be where there is no salt; but 
is 

t. 


sal 

P. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided ? 

S. Yes, by a partition. 

P. What is the use of this division ? 

S. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

P. Tobesure: to separate the fine salt from the 
coarse. But are not salt-boxes otherwise distinguished ? 

S. Yes, into possible, probable, and positive. 

P. Define these several kinds of salt-boxes ? 

S. A possivde salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold, in the 
joiner’s hands, 

P. Why so? 

S. Because it hath not yet become a salt-box, havin 
never had any salt in it, and it may probably be applic 
to some other use. 

P. Very true; for a salt-box which never had, hath 
not now, and perhaps never may have any salt in it, 
can only be termed a possible salt-box.—W hat is a pro- 
bable salt-box ? 

S. It isa salt-box in the hand of one going to a 
shop to buy salt, and who. hath sixpence in his pocket to 
pay the shopkeeper. And a positive salt-box is one 
which hath actually and bona-fide ‘fet salt.in it. 

P. Very good: what other divisions of salt-boxes 
do you recollect ? 

« They are divided into substantive and pendent : 
a substantive salt-box is that which stands by itscif on 
the table or dresser, and the pendent is that which hangs 
by a nail against the w: 
P. ~What is the idea of a salt-box ? 

S. It is that image which the mind conosives.of a 
salt-box when no salt is present. 

P. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box ? 

S. Itisthe idea of a salt-box abstracted from the 
idea of a box, or of salt, or of a salt-box, or of a box 
of salt 

P. Very right: by this means you 


peewee ge of a salt-box: but te 
of a salt-box a salt idea ? 

S. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt 
contained in it. 

P. True: and therefore an abstract idea cannot be 

| either salt or fresh, round or square, or short; and 

this shows the difference between a salt idea and an idea 
of salt. Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential, or an 
accidental property of a salt-box. 

S. Itiscssential: but if there should be a crack in 
the bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt would 
be termed an accidental ty of that salt-box. 

P. Very well, na well indeed: what is the salt 
called with to the box ? 

S. It is called its contents. 

P. Andwhy so? — 

S. Because the cook is content, guoad hoc, to find 
plenty of salt in the box. 

P. You are very right. Let us now proceed to 

L ls 
P. How many modes are there in a salt-box # 
S. Three; bottom, top, and sides. ‘ 
P. How many modes are there in salt-boxes ? 

S. Four; the formal, the substantial, the accidente), 

and the topsy-turvey. 

P. Define these several modes? 

8. The formal respects the or ope of the 
box, such as round, square, ob , Xe. e sub- 


uire a most 
me, is the 


absolutely necessary to the existence of « box of 





Price 34d. 


upon the string by which the box is 
y hy th of th 

. : what are the unces e Ace 
cidental mode ? 

, the salt-box broken, and the cook in & 
this is the accidental mode, with its con- 


⸗guven c⸗. 
P. How do you distinguish between the top and byt- 


ey ee of a.bom is that hich is 
e a. whi \e 
most, and thé’bottom that which * in ail posi. 
P. Youshould rather say, the uppermost part is the 
top, and the lowest the bottem. How is it thea 
the lowerm at, so that the 


if the bottom be uppermost ? 
S. The top would then 
bottom wouldibecome the top, and the top would be- 
come the bottom ; and this is called the sopsry turvey 
mode, which is nearly allied to the accidental, and fre- 
quently arises from it. , 
_P. Very good: but are not salt-boxes sontetines 
single, and sometimes double ? 
Sy. Yes, 
P. Well, then, mention the several combinatidns 
of salt-boxes, with to their having salt or not, 
S. They are divided into single ah shone having 
salt; double salt-boxes, having no salt; double sult- 
boxes, having salt; and single-double sult-boxes, havirg 
salt and no salt. 
P. Hold! hold! you are goi 
_ Governor of the Institution. 
time for logic; proceed, if you please, to 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
P. Pray, sir, what is a salt-box ? 
S. lt is a combination of matter, fitted, framed, and 
_— by the hands of a workman, in the form of a 
box, and adapted to the purpose of receiving, contain. 
ing, and retaining salt. 
P. Very good: what are the mechanichal powers 
concerned in the construction of a salt-box ? 
S. The axe, the saw, the plane, and the hammer. 
P. How are these poweis applied to the purpose in- 
tended ? 
S. The axe to fell the tree, the saw to split the 
timber. 
P, Consider: it is the property of the mall and 
wedge to split, 
S. The saw to split the timber, the plane to smooth 
and thin the boards. 
How? Take time; take time. 
S. To thin and smooth the boards. 
P. To be sure; the boards ue first thinned and then 
sthoothed : go on? . 
S. The plane to thin aud smodth, and the hamuner 
to drive the rails. ,/ 
P. Or rather tacks. Have not some 
considered gtue as one of the mechavical powers ¢ 
S. Yes, and itis sv considered; but it is called an 
inverse mechanical power; because, where it is the 
property of the direct mechanical powers to geneyate 
motion; glue, on the contrary, prevents motion, by 
keeping the parts to which it is applied fixed to eels 
other. F 
P. 
saw 2 
S. The power is to resistance as the number ef teeth 
and force impressed, multipled by the number of sucket 
in a given time. 
P. Is the saw only used in slitting timber into 
boards ? 

S. Yes, it is also employed in cutting boards 
lengths. * 
B Not lengths. 
been cut into lengths. 
S. Into shortuessct.——P. 


F too far. 
e can’t allow further 


Very true: what is the mechanical law of the 


ujte 
A thing cannot be said to have 


Very right. 





HIGHWAYS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


[From the Absrract ot the Returns relative to the 
Expense and Maintenance of the Highways i Eng 
land and Wales, made pursuant to act 55. Geo. IL cap, 
57. To this document the following observations are 
sabjoined. | 

L—The summary of England and Wales is collected 
from 16,055 returns from the Surveyors of the High 
Ways of 9822 parishes, 5217 townships, aud 1916 hagge 
lets, or other places; leaving a detiiency of 120 rg 
turns, | supposed to be still wanting. =~ , 

2—The average length of the paved streets and 
19,755 miles 


95,104 


turnpikes appears to be 
S.——She average length of other pub- 
lic highways... coccee ceeseereeeees sooveesoogs 


— — 


Total average .....1 14,859 miige 


4.—The average value of labour in kind (a the years 
ending Oct, 1812, 18)3,and 1814, app: ars to be £555,129 
5.—-Thy average amount of comporition ]. 45. » 
278,560 

E © ———— 


6,— The average amount of rates levied... GO105® 5 





7. The aggregate of the value of labour and expen 
diture of money, appears to be 41,404,644 per annum 
being £11,041 less than the vaiue of labour perform 
and money received; and being also at the rate of — 
about 944. per pole, or £1% 6s. 8d. per mile, expended 
upon the aforesvid high ways. me 

6.—The area of England and Wales appears tobe 7 
57,960 statute miles, containing 37,004,400; and the — 


quently, the sum of 41,404,842, being the estime 
expendi:ure in labour and money upon the highwayay 
is at the rate 64d. in the pound, upou the total amoug 
of the property asseseed. * 


——— —— 
An alterntion is about to take place in the dress 6 

ne the foundation of Eton Ce 

they future to wear bands, : 














the commission of crimes ; but, has it never 


d 
stantial respects the work of the joiner; and the = 
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Total average... .€1,415,803 * 








suth assessed to the property tax (for real propertx 
der schedule A) in 1615, was £51,896,425; eon. 
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A YEAR IN LONDON. 


It will create a smile to read the account of Eng 
Jish mauners given by a Frenchman, who, op the 
authority of a short residence, takes upon himself to 
describe and to expose our pecaharities. A little 
volume, entitled “A Year in London,” gives the 
fullowing account of a public Tavern Dinner :— 
London without public dinners 
ed a Portuguese Jew, long 
established in London, of the desire he had to make 
ore at thys kind of entertainment. “ Nothing is so 
casy How do you get to the play — 1 pay fora 
ticket at the door’ ‘How do you see Westminster 
Abbey °—* 1 pay a shilling at every door they open 
for me’ ‘How do you see St. Paul's, the Tower, 
the Crown Jewels °—* Thesame way: T pay” ‘You 
see, then, in Landon you have only to pay; you 
must, however, take care to have your wame put 
down two days before, fur decency's sake, that you 
miy not have the appearance of going to @ Fable 
Hote; but I will put you down for one that is to 
tuke place to-morrow. 

* Pach having paid 15s, entrance, says our travel- 
ler, we were introduced into a large dining-room, 
sur unded by tables, where already were seated 
about 200 guests, though the tables were only co- 
vered with @ cloth; there were at the top of the 
room about six vacant places, bat we were told they 
were for the singers ; twelve or fifteen persons, who, 
like ourselves, bad arrived a little too late, walked 
about in the middle of the room. At length we 
were invited fato another room, much tess than the 
first, and where tables were set mn the same manner 
to accommodaté about forty persons. A waiter 
brought sonp and a heap of plates ; he who was 
nearest took possession, and distributed it tg those 
nearest him, before a second tureen was placed at 
the other end of the table, and that also disappeared 
before the arrival of a third. This soup is called 
mock turtle, that is, pieces of calves’ head and ox 
tails floating i the water im which they are dressed, 
and has no flavour bat pepper, which had not been 
spared — Soon after the table was covered with # 
profusion of roast and boiled meat, aud every one 
began to hack at the same time—and vegetables 
bowed ip water, the ovly sauce given them in this 
country. 1 bad hardly finished my plate of mock 
turtle. when it: was loaded with a wing of boiled 
fowl, an enormous picee of roast be ef, a slice of hot 
hum, a potato, two carrots, and leaves of boiled 
but not chopped spinach, completed the pyramid 
No one thought of drinking, for the English in ge- 
neral ave not thirsty tillne louger hungry: in about 
a quarter of an hour they cleaved away, and put 
down apple tarts, in comparison of which our vil 
lage pastry are models of excellence, some salads, 
eaten without scasoning, and cheese, to which some 
added mustard and salt; they then placed before 
each guest a bottle of red wine, or sherry, as he 
preferred > hardly was this done, when five or six 
persons rose from the table, carrying im oue hand 
thor gloss, in the ofher thew bottle; every one ini 
tated them, IL followed aud did as the others, aud 
we found ourselves in the great room, standing be- 
tween the tables, shoved by a crowd of waiters who 
verceh wing away, Oranges aad nuts were brought, 
whieh my companions below often pillaged before 
they arrwed at their destination; atlast, after having 
becn squeezed, pushed, and elbowed, for half an 
hour, we succeeded ja obtaining some seats tn the 
middle of the room, each having bis bottle between 
bis kuces and glass in his hand, After every health, 
one of the singers amused the company with a song, 
& pause of some minutes ensued and the same thing 


“ Pow days passin 
Our traveller acquaiwt 


wor repouted, ; 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than this narra. 
tive—he certainly never found ox-tails swimming in 
moek turtle ‘That at tavern dinners vegetables are 
boiled plain is Yruc—bot in what sociehy, of the | 
eld he see boiled fowl, roast | 


>| 


very lowest order, « 
beef. bam, Ac. Ke all heaped together on oue plate 
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(Continued from our former Numbers, pages 10) 
17, 28, 48.) 

— 
APPEAL OF MURDER. 

eR 


Our readers will probably recollect the attention 
|which we paid to the subject of appeals, and the ob- 
servations which we ventured to offer upon the origin 
and disuse of that ancient test of truth, suggested as 
they were by the extraordinary proceedings in the case 
of Abraham Thornton. In anticipation of some mo- 
tion on the part of the legislature for the purpose of 
labolishing the ancient institution of trial by battle, we 
\there presumed to urge such considerations as appeared 
strongly to favour sucha step; not only as it respected 
the particular case then in question, but as it affected 
the general policy of the criminal judicature of the 
jcountry. Since then the Attorney General, it will be 
recollected, gave notice, last session of parliament, of 
his intention to bring the subject before the house in 
the present session. As the proximate cause of that 
notice must have been the then recent case of Thorn- 
tor, it has —— 7* considered in legal circles, 
whether that singular proceeding could iva fy any al- 
teration of the law respeting’ appeals. e result of 
that case has been urged as a strong argument for leav- 
ing the law where it is, and permitting it to lie quictly 
in that state of obscurity and disuse, in which it bad 
slept for nearly an hundred years before. As, however, 
the subject was to undergo parliamentary discussion, it 
could not but be a desirable object that the merits of 
the particular case which give rise to the Attorney 
Generat’s notice, should be fairly and impartially con- 
sidered, upon genuine and authentie materials, With a 
view to this, a pamphlet has made its appearance, 
which, from the quarter we understand it comes, is 
well worthy public attention. It is entitled “* Observa- 
ltions upon tbe case of Abraham Thornton, who was 
tried at Warwick, August 8, 1817, for the murder of 
{Mary Ashford ; shewing the danger of pressing pre- 
sumtptive evidence too far; together with théonly true 
jand authentic account yet published of the evidence 
\piven at the trial, the deposition of the prisoner, &c. 
by a Student at Law.” 

The author seems to have had access to the most 
authentic materials for this work ; the avowed object 
\of which appears to be to demonstate the innocence of 
|‘Phornton, and to justify his acquital. But his object 
| will be more truly collected from the following extracts 
jof his preliminary observations : 

“The judicial proceedings against Abraham Thorn- 
ton being finally terminated, the Attorney-Gencral 
gave notice in the House of Commons, during the last 
[Sesion of Parliament, of a motion he intended to 
Imake, having for its object a re-consideration of the 
law respecting Appeals of murder and rape, and Trial 
by Battle. ‘This motion will probably be made, and 
perhaps early, in the ensuing Session of Parliament, 
|jand may be expected to lead to considerations as to the 
| expotiency of altering or doing away altogether the 
rig t of appeal, or of doing away only the trial by 
|battle. Upon that occasion the case of Abraham 

‘Thornton, from the result of which the motion has 
loriginated, will doubtless be reterred toand commented 
j}upon, with a view to influence the decision of Parlia- 
ment upop that important subject. A correct account, 
\\therefore, of the evidence given upon the trial of that 
| c.se, which has not, that I know of, yet been submit- 
l/ted to the public, as well as a due consideration of the 
leffect of that evidence, and of the gevetal points esta. 
jblished by it, are evidently requisite towards forming 
/|a just opinion upon the result of that trial, and may be 
||ot use in determining upon the expediency or inexpe- 
| diency of abolishing altogether the right of appeal, or 
_ trial by battle only; or, at least, in judging of the 
jWeight of the arguments against or in favour of the 
|;abolition of that right, in whole or in part. Until the 
|\termination of the judicial proceedings, this publica- 
j tion might perhaps have been thought improper, as 
|before the — wwe by the Court of King’s Bench, 
jof the demurrer which disputed the right of Thornton's 
putting himself upon the trial of battle, it remained 
uncertain, whether the case might not have to undergo 
another investigation before a jury upon the appeal, 
who, in that case, ought to decide solely upon the 
evidence which they should hear at the trial; ‘although, 
probably, the reiterated publications, against a man 
while yet°under charge, and incended to be re-tried, 
of the interesting speech of the prosecutor’s counsel, 
of garbled statements and suppressions of the evidence, 
of gross misrepresentations of the learned judge’s 
summing up, with the most violent invective against 
Thornton, as the indisputable violator aud murderer 
of Mary Ashford, notwithstanding his acquittal by a 
| British jury, would have justified, or in some degree, 
jat least, excused this publication, which would have 
ja tendency to remove the accumulated weigh: of ‘pre- 
jjudice against him, and to give bim some chance of « 
tuir trial, in case of his being re-tried by another jury 
| Upon the appeal.” 

The author then goes into a review of the most pro- 
| minent circumstances urged against the prisonér, show- 
ing that his innocence of the murder was perfectly 
compatible with those circumstance. Upon the genes 
jfal festures of the case, he makes the following re- 
marks :=— 4 

«IT shall only further observe here, that this is a case 
where there is no proof of the corpus delict:. that is 
to say, no direct proof of the fact tiat she was actually 
hilled by any person, or that ber death was otherwis: 
than by accident. — It is a case merely of presumption, 
jan which, where the circumstances are such as to raise 
jstrong sympathy in bebalf of the deceased, and great 
jabhorrence against the prisoner charged, those who are 
to adjudge upon it are bound tu proeeed-with tee} 
jgreatest caution, and to watch every circumstance 
j with the most minute attention, lest the natural indig- 
Hnetion against euch an offence shouid in any degre: 

urprise, OVerpower, or misguide the judgment. A 
sense of propsicty will suggest such caution, even iy 
the case of forming a private opinion ; but it is in judi- 
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He woos on to say, that oysters ave only eaten in 
Londo af suppereacept on one day in the year, 
that is the fiest dey of their arrival—* then all the 
world cat them, boeause there is au universal popular 
prejudice, that eatiog oysters on the tiast day will 
b thaw good fortune’ throughout the year!” 
Tis is the first we ever heard of such a prejudice. 
— — — 
INCHKEITH. 
<< 
« Such was the deserted and se questered situation 
of this Island, that Jomes V. in the course of bis 
enquities into the origin of language, caused a sip- 
guiar sort of experiment to be made, by delivering | 
two infants to the charge of a decent woman, with 
w“ nihey wet sent ta Inchkeith, as the scene ol 
t! soluery copfinement Gil the children would |; 
reach @ certad) agemlt would at this day bdve been 
somewhat interesting to have known the resujt of this 
texperiment, bot owing to the death of the King am. 
the troubles of the tunes, it seems to Rave been en 
rely dest sight of, and all that we now learn regarding 
is from Lindsay of Piescottie, who, in speaking 
chi , Obecrvest “some say they spake good 
hMebres taste aysal (he added with proper cau 
auew mot Dut by repont——Eeendurgh dacyclos 
peda. 
FLMAL) INTREDIDITY. 
— 
About twoou'clock on Puescday morning, two villains 
Prot the house of Mr Wray, inmen, High Hol 
t cotered the porlous tru koa light, and} 
f he bureou, which they were in tue act of 
1 i Atel ’ ¢ awh the maid seers nt, 
~' eho hatches which was on the same floor } 
fl y juroped out ot bed, and seemy @ light in; 
a st ypponed the doo and looked im, when 
the ys ed a man ransachiog the bureau and another | 
be 4 andle She called ber master as loud as she 
« lor Degen te make ¢ moist by striking the wain- | 
Phe robbers told ber if ehe was tot quiet, and | 
4 thot where her miaetet kent bi money, they | 
would tal her lik s eb owever called thi louser, } 
~' hey (tempi to esc he laid hold of one, fi 


pa 
} 
gnd tru i che watchmiad came to ber >} 


{erees Soo-9 5 together with tus ubservacion, ** Uaat ali 


cature indispensable, and the consequences of pegicet- 
Ng it have been foreseen and pointed out by the best, 
the wisest, and the most experienced of judges, 
“Such is the case, independently of the prisoner's! 
proof of alibi, the effect of which wai be afterwards 
observed upon. Considering the case at present inde- 
pendently of that proof, it is to be observed, that there 
is noadirect evidence of the prisoner's having beea with | 
the deceased after be was secn with ber at the stile, or 
any evidence at all of that tact, except so far as it is to 
be inferred apd presumed from the circumstances! 
worn to by the prosecutor's witesser. ‘The caution 
given, therefore, by Lord Hale, and previously by}! 
ord Cokv, and reiterated by the jate Mr. Justice) 
Blackstone, in the fourth volume of his Commentaries 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


onel, the latter made an indecent assault on him, which 


cordingly advertised for a place in the public papers ; 
he mentioned to several persons the Culonel’s corduct, 
and perticularly to the genrleman whom be last lived } drift ice comes down from the Ladoga, which, fa 
with, and who bad recommended him to the Colonel; { time, renders the gir very cold, 


— — — — = 


should be admittec 
tit is better chat te: 


presumptive evidence of felon 
cautiously, for the law holds t 
guilty persons escape than one innocent should suffer,”’, 

dpplicable to the consideration of this case, if, after 
a cautious investigation of all the circumstances, it 
should be thought still to remain a case of uncergainty, 
doubt, and mystery. But if after such a cautious in- 
vestigation, that uncertainty, doubt, and mystery 
should be thought, on calm consideration, to be greatly, 
if not wholly removed, though this case would not 
then want the protection of such caution, yet the ne- 
cessity and importance of observing inviolably the 
rules of caution laid down by these eminent and expe- 
rienced lawyers, and the danger and mischief of being 
on any occ so biassed as to depart from them, 
from an aed desire to detect and punish guilt, will 
still be strikingly exemplified in this case. 

“ Lord Coke in his Third Institute, p. 232, after 
stating the Warwickshire case of the uncle who was 
indicted for the murder of his niece, who was missing, 
and to whom he was heir, and who was beard to say, 
on his correcting her, ‘O, good uncle, kill me not !’ 
ard convicted of and executed for murder; he having, 
on being bailed, in order. to find the child, produced 
and dressed another child to personate her; after 
which, and long after his ex ion, the true child, at 
its proper age, came and claimed its land ; states, that 
he had reported that case for.a double caveat: First, to 
judges, that they, ina case of life, judge not too hastily 
upon bare presumption ; and, secondly, to the innecent 
and true mau, that le never scek to excuse himself oI 
false or undue means, lest thereby he, offending God, 
os Author of truth, overthrow himself as the uncle 

id. 

* Lord Hale, in his second volume of the Pleas of 
the Crown, p. 290, after having in the preceding page 
observed, that presumptive evidences, though they go 
far to prove a person guilty, yet if there be no express 
proof ef the fact being committed, they must be very 
warily pressed, says, ‘1 would never convict any per- 
son of murder or man-sJaughter, unless the fact were 
proved to be done, or at least the body found dead, for 
the sake of two cases:’ one is, the case above men- 
tioned by Lord Coke, the other is a Staffordshire case,° 
which is there stated by Lord Hale himself, and which 

happened in hisremembrance. He also adds, * But of 
all difficulties in evidence, there are two sorts of crimes 
that give the greatest difficulty (he then mentions rapes 
as one) wherein many times persons are really guilty, 
yet such an evidence as is ome sag to prove it, can 
hardly be found ; and, on the other side, persons really 
innocent may be entangled under such presumptions, 
that many times carry great probabilities of guilt.’ 

“ He then gives this maxim for judicature: ‘'l'utius 
semper est errare in acquietando, quam in puniendo, 
ex parte misericordiz, — ex parte justitiz,’+ 

st And so it would be in this present case, if it should, 
after full consideration, appear to remain a case of 
uncertainty, doubt, and mystery; for such a result 
could, in a due and safe administration of justice, pro- 
perly lead only to an acquittal. 

“ But if after full consideration, the uncertainty, 
doubt, and mystery should, if not wholly, yet in a 
great degree, or in some degree at least, be removed, 
any other result than an acquittal would, in truth, 
have been nothing but a disgrace, or a misfortune at 
least, to all who had concurred or been instrumental 
in it. In this case, although the body has been found, 
and though the death has thereby been directly proved ; 
yets what is called the corpus delicti, namely, the fact of 

er being killed, has not: and the caution against 
pressing presumptive evidences too far, or o e 
than warily, on that point, namely, whether the de- 
ceased was killed or not, and whether by the prisoner 
or not, equally applies. 

“ With these principles, therefore, and this castion- 
ary spirit, the evidence should be considered.” 

rom thesé extracts, the reader will form a judgment 

of the merits of the pamphlet. These remarks are 


}| proceeded with their prisoner to’ the boundary of 


Frs. 23, 


ee 


oon after this, (on the 15th Jan. last year) the ¢, 
gain behaved to him in a most indecent manner. 
which he went to Mr. Gurney, an attorney, wh 
nearing the nature of the charge, declined bein, 

cerned, and sent him away. On the 17th of Jay, 
early in the morning, the Colonel and a cunstab), 
into his bed-room betore he was up, and, on sea. 
the room, found in several parts of it the note 
ather articles which the Colonel charged hin 
having stolen ; he was, in consequence, taken hey, 
Magistrate, fully committed, and tried before 
prepared for hisdefence. Thismuch-injured y 

Matthews, has since beenxenabled to prove, 
day before his arrest, the Colonel was in his beg, 
alone, and was also there with the constable; 
doubt is entertained, but that the Colonel dep: 
or caused to be deposited there the articles-ales, 
have been stolen from him, Gurney having inf, 

him of the charge intended to be made agains: jj, 
Matthews has proved himself to possess a most «,, 
tent character, and there is no doubt but that theo, 
nel, in —e— to sacrifice him, was act 

a desire to screen his own horrid character ang 
pensities. 
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The Gleaner. 


‘6° am but @ gathercr and disposer of other 
tuff.” _ Wart, 








TENACITY OF RELIGIOUS PREJUDIg 


From Lettice’s Tour, 





“ Before J quit the Manse of Glenorchay, | 
mention an anecdote ‘connected With ‘its’, 
which I had from Dr. Mac Intir⸗: ⸗·ä- 

“ At therevolution, when presbytery was esta} 
ed by act of parliament in Seotland, Mr,. Dy 
Lindsay was the episcopal minister of Glenoy 
He had succeeded his father, and both were de 
edly respected and beloved by the people. 
Lindsay would not conform, Lord Breadalbay 
noble proprietor of the country, was, with reluen 
forced to write letier of invitation to a presbyiy 
licentiate, in the shire of Perth, to be minis 
Glenorchay. He accepted the offer, and came, 
the close of the week, to the parish; but, co: 
as the circumstance was to their known: ch 
hospitality, and of reverence for the clergy, be 
find no house to receive him, nor a person to 
lnm welcome. In this distress he was driven ty 
house of the man whom he came to supplant; 
was received with a hospitality and kindness bee 
ing a minister of the, gospel of peace. Over 
whole parish there was a strong’ ferment. The 
and young, from all quarters, assembled on the 
bath in the church yard, long before the usual hi 
of worship. At the appearance of the stranger, 
companied by their own pastor, there was'a gene 
murmeér of indignation. Twelve armed men, yi 
drawn swords, surrounded the astonished intry 
two bagpipes sounded the march of death. Unm 
by the tears and remonstrapces of Mr. Lindsay, j 













perish andof the country. ‘There he solemnly, 
bended knees, engaged never more to enter the pai 
or attempt to give trouble to any, person covre 
in the occurrencesof the day. He departed i 
aud kept his promise, The synod of Argy 





followed by a detailed statement of the evidence given 
in the case, which we presume is taken from the Judge’s 
notes; and the pamphlet concludes witb a review of 
the wholeof the facts urged against Thornton, con- 
tending that the verdict of the Jury was, under all the 
circumstances of the case, the only one which, consis- 
— with the due administration of justice, could be 
tound. 


* The Staffordshire case, as stated by Lord Hale, was 
this: A. was long missing, and, upon strong’ presump- 
tion, B. was supposed. to have murdered him, and to 
have consumed him toashes in an oven, that he should 
not be found; whereupon B. was indicted of murder, 
and convicted, and executed, and within one year after 





A. returned, being indeed sent beyond sea by B. against 


his will; and so, though B. justly deserved death, yet 
he was not guilty of that offence for which he suffered. 

+ Hear what Lord Chancellor Nottingham said, 
when presiding in the House of Peers, as Lord High 
Steward, on the trial of Lord Cornwallis, for this 
very species of crime, namely murder. were 
his words :—* [ know your Lordships will weigh the 
fact with all the circumstances, whereby it ‘is to receive 
its true and proper doom. Your Lordships are too 
just to let pity make any abatement for the crime, and 
too wise to let rhetoric make any improvement of it. 
This only will be necessary to be observed by all your 
Lordships, that the fouler the crime is, the clearer and 
the plainer ought the proof of it to be. There is no 
other good reason can be‘given, why the law refuseth 
to allow the prisoner at the bar counsel in matter ot 
fact, when his life is concerned, but only this: because 
the evidence by which he is condemned, ought to be 
so very evident and so plain, that all the counsel in the 
world should not be able to answer upon it.” 





CASE OF UNCOMMON ATROCITY. 






much incensed. Time covled their ardour; the 
prietorof the pasish was indulgent; the ininiste 
serving, ‘and endeared to the parish; Mr. Li 
continued in the undisturbed possession. of his be 
fice till the year of his death, 1729.” . 
— a ts ae F. S. Gai 





THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. ~: 
i 





(From Tooke’s Life of Catharine Il.) 
; —— 
The frost and its effects are here remarkable. 
number of frosty days is annually one huis 
fifty to one hundred and ninety ; and their.cont 
ance and severity freezes the ground every wil 
from two, to two and a half, and sometimes 
feet deep; and the ice of the Neva is from twe 
four to thirty-six, bat generally twenty-eight iu 
in thickness. . Though this body is formed by sh 
of ice gliding horizontally upon each other, yet" 
large square blucks of it stand in the sug upo 
ground, in the spring, they gradually fall to px 
io perpendicular xpicula, of the thickness of 4 
finger. Likewise, in walking over the river in 
while the ice is still thick, the walking stickise 
pushed through the ice; by pressing down, sm 
the spiculz out of their contignity. 
The covering of the Neva with iq and the bre 
ing up of it, are remarkable phenomena. Ati 
small distinct flukes of ice are seen floating 0 
surface, which suon increase into large sheets,of 
momentum that the bridges must be removed it 
haste, to prevent their being carried avg 





— — 


The following very remarkable instance of a man 
being tried, cast, and condemued, fora crime of which 
he was afterwards proved innocent, has recently oc- 
curred. Jt is the case of a young man named George 
Matthews, who in the month of February last, was 
tried and found guilty at the Old Bailey, before Mr. 
Justice Holroyd, of having robbed his master, Col. W. 
4 four £10 notes, a ring, a brooch, and handkerchief. 
He was ordered for execution, but strongly pretested 
his innocence; and some public-spirited gentlemen, 
who interested themselves in the case, caused docu- { 
ments necessary to prove his innocence to be procured, 
and to be sent, together with a petition from Matthews, 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the conse- 
quence of which was, that he was respited, and has 
since been wholly liberated. In his petition he states, 
that soon after his entering into the service of the Col- 


frozenetertient. “The sheets of ice drive dow) ! 
stream for a day or two; during which, peopl 
iv boats amang them, across the river, til at 
the ice stops, or the sheets. of ice freeze on one 
ther, Immediately the river is passable 00 
and nothing is mure common than to see boats 
ing over, and in an hour or two afterwards, 
rag on walking tu the other side in great 0 
re. 


The breaking up of the ice comes on gs sudde 
In spring, at first, the snow-water stands upon thei 
which afterwards becomes spongy, or parts insp 
admits the water, and assumes a blackish hue. 

length it gives way, the beaten road excepted, "? 
which foot-passengers are often seen, while, het” 
them and the fluating mosses of ice, boats are Me 
in varus directions. The roads having also g™ 





made him determine to leave his service, and he ac- 


= 


way, the ice continues driving fur a few days 0! 
gulf, and the river appears with its clear and bea" 
ful current. tn a week ora fortnight afters ants, 
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kissed me, and drew the curtain softiy, and went to 
court. When he came home to dinner, he ; resently 
came to me, (as was usual) and when I had him by the 
hand, I said, ‘ ‘Thou dost not care to see me troubld.” 
To which he (taking me in his arms) ‘answered, “ My 
dearest soul, nothing upon earth can «afflict me like 
that; and, when thou asked me of my business, it 
was wholly out of my power to satisfy thee, for my 
life and fortune shall be thine, and every thing ot my 
heart—In which the trust that lamin, may not be re- 
vealed; but my honour is mine own, which I cannot 
preserve if | communicate the Prince’s affairs ; and 
pray thee, with this answer rest satisfied.” . So great 
was his reason and goodness, that, upon consideration, 
it made my folly appear to be so vile, that from that 
that day until the day of bis death, I never thought fit 
to ask him any business but what he communicated 
to me freely, in order to his estate or family.’ 
* Henrietta Maria, wife to Charles I.. 


The ice and the cold are made serviceable in yari- 

us ways. Distances are much shortened by their 
S ans. The Neva and other rivers, the lakes aud 
7 may be crossed in all. places aud directions ; 
and the Cronstadt gulf supplies, iu some measure, 
the want of navigation durivg the winter, by the 
transport of commodities of every denomination over 


‘As ice-cellats are necessary here for keeping pro- 
visions during the summer, so every house is pro- 
vided with one, filled annually with large blocks of 

cut vut of the river. This is generally dove 
‘about the beginaing of February. The ice also ad- 
ministers to the pleasure of the inhabitants, by 
affording them an opportunity for the diversion of f 
aledge and horse racing, and for that of slidiag down 
the ice-hills, so mach admired by the populace. The 
weight of these ice-hills, tog: ther with that of a mul- 
titude, sometim s five or six thousand persons, staud- 
. ing about them on holy days, give the spectatora sur- 
* prising idea of the strength and solidity of the ice. 
What may. be executed in ice, was shown by the 
lace, which the Empress Anna caused to be built, 
on the banks of the Neva, in 1740. It was con- 
structed of huge quadrats, hewn in the manner of 
fiee-stone. The edifice was fifty-two feet in leugth, 
sixteen in breadth, and twenty in height. . The walls 
‘were three feet thick. In the several apartments 
were tables, chairs, sofas, beds, and all kinds of 
household furniture; and in front of the palace, 
_ besides pyramids and statues, stood six cannon, car- 
rying balls of six pounds weight, and two mortars, 
all of ice. From one of the cannon, as a trial, an 
iron ball, with only a quarter of a pound of powder, 
was fired off. The ball weat through a two-inch 
board, at sixty paces distant ; and the piece of artil- 
-lery, with its carriage, remained uninjured by the 
-explosion. The ro eee geen am palace, at night, 
; astonishingly-grand effect. 
_ mone : F.S.G.—13. 


(To be continued. ) 








ANIMAL HABITS. 


From a Correspondent tothe Editor of the Monthly 
‘ ( Magazine, 


A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Burntisland 
has completely succeeded iu taming 6 seal< its sin- 
gularities daily continue to attract the curiosities of 
strangers. It appears to possess all the sagacity of 
the dog, lives in its master’s house, and eats from 
ais hand: he usually takes it away with him in his 
fishing excursions, upon which occasion it affords 
no smali entertainment. When thrown: info the 
water, it will follow for miles the track of the boat ; 
and, altkough thrust back by the oars, it never re- 
linquishes its purpose. Tudeed it struggles so hard 
to regain its seat, that one would imagine its fond- 
ness for its master had entirely overcome the natural 
predilection for its uative element.—L£dinburgh 
Weekly Journal: 

The above paregraph corroborates the account ot 
a Newfoundland dog having suckled two young seals, 
which fact (from a gentleman of the strictest vera- 
city, the owner of the dog,) was sent to the Editor 





ON THE CURE OF MORAL DISTEMPERS. 
mentioned to some persons, who seem to consider 
animals as mere machines, incapable of imbibing 
new habits, an incredulous expression of counte- 
nance has mortified the relater; another instance 
was so questioned, that it was quite suppressed, till 
corroborated by a similar case, so notorious as to en- 
force belief. ; 
Five-and-thirty years ago,-the writer frequently 
saw a young horse, which preferred roasted or boiled 
meat to grass and corn. His dum was killed by an 
unfortunate accident, when the foal’ was five weeks 
old: he was fed by the dairy.maid with cow’s milk, 
and soon familiarly followed her to the kitchen. He 
began to guaw bones in mere playfulness, but his 
carniverous taste was not suspected, till the remains 
of a piece of roast-beef, set to cool in the pantry, 
was carried away. Nobody imputed the theft to the 
colt; and the housekeeper, di termined: to convict 
the pilferer, watched while another bitof meat was 
left..1n the same spot from whence the beef was 
taken.—She soon saw the colt stretch his fore feet 
up; till they rested on the outside of the window, 
Htake out the fragment, and gallop to a wood at some 
distance. Shé afterwards offered him * of — 
‘frequently glad to — unde⸗ the — ————— —* — 2342*— werd like pon 
" of, fecisive mode of proceeding: § But to i uy 
pars —* — sek aston of the operation of mies "oR highly agreeans jo Dim. ——— 
* ihe * —— igen —— permit me to remind your —— —* * re sg 
— in foree to those which nourish the || parts of Senor neonate cede ae P — 2 
disease, nõ benefit whatever can be expected from es Sm oe sale, ise Freee — semua 
tl er be does pipes ote oer eit ie nary fatigue to —— — agp gg 
fly be done if the motives for them oe. — oe are ee ie wore cautic might be killed, 
ey will ot oe tot aloo ot the power of habit, and boiled into strong soup, sae * — on 
2 instance either of yielding or of resisting |/@mong straw, a % wifey, sari os — 
favours @ similar terminatiun when the trial next oe- ee ren fish 
curs. VB nce may eee — the Shores, an ° 

knese of expecting any advantage from the mere || queen EReEEES 
repetition of efforts that have already proved un- AFRICA, 


availing.” “ P : 
at a F. 8:G.ia. . . By accounts from the Gold Coast of Africa, we learn 
— —— that the town of. Cape Coast has again been destroyed 
by fire, in consequence of a quarrel among the Muni- 

HONOUR AND AFFECTION. 


BY DR. AIKIN. 





What can be relied upon to oppose strong natu- 
ral inclination, constant example, and confirmed 
“habit, but some agent, equally powerful, which shall, 
not in the way of persuasion, but by cocrcive force, 
be employed to draw over the mind to a contrary 
“state of feeling? Where this can be put in practice, 
“there is no case of moral depravity so desperate as 
‘tobe without bupe, nay, perhaps, without the cer- 
tainty, of @ cure; where it caunot, the slightest viti- 
ation is hardly to be removed. - It is not without ex- 
.ptience that I speak in this matter. More than 
Me has it happened to me to be consulted, as a 
friend on occasion of the discovery of very ruinous 
‘tendencies, in young persons, In these instances, 
fi iading all petty expedients, I recommended such 
a —— of external circumstances as would of 
_mgceasity induce as complete a change of views and 
habits; and the eyent justified my advice. That 
this. was aright method, vas, iedecd, sufficiently 
‘obvious’ but it might nut be so obvious that it was 
"the only right one; at least, parental indulgence is 











‘}}cipal authorities. 

‘The following ia the substance of a letter which the 
King of Ashantee dictated to Mr. Frederick James, 
the senior officer on the mission to Acocmasey, the 
capital of that.country :—= 

“I thank God. and the King of England, that I see 
the white men’s faces; for now the King of England 
will know that I want to be a good friend to him, to 
be all the same as a brother, and to keep a good heart 
to him. I thank him very much for the present be has 
sent to me, and I am very glad that the English and 
Ashantees ate to be good friends, the same as brethren. 
‘ The King does not know how the Fantees have 
treated me during the slavetrade. If any ef my people 
went to the coast to trade, to sell slaves, elephants 
teeth, or gold, the, Fantees seized them, and sold them 
as slaves. ‘They would never-allow the Ashantees to 
trade with white men. 

“In the country 2* came through (Assin) two As. 
sins lived, one was friendly to the Ashantevs, the other 
to the Fantees; these men had a quarrel, and were 
going towar. I sent my messengers, and one Captain, 
with authority to say, what do you fight for? Vou are 
both of one country and one people, what do you fight 
for? ‘The Fantees and Assins cut off the heads of my 
messengers, took their insignia of authority, and sent 
one man back with his ears cut off, I then went, and 
subdued the Assins, and took their country. I invaded 
Fantyn, went to Anamaboo, and destroyed the Fantees. 
When I attacked that place, the *8 * a bape 
to thee ; for Fam very busy.’ When be | fort, and killed many of my army. ‘The Governor of |) 
—22 ‘his hoses, I resumed my sult; he kissed | Cape Coast heard the cannon, and seut messengers to 
me, and talked of other things. At supper I would cat |} Ww ite, the Governor of Anamaboo, saying, for what 
‘othing. He (as usual) sat by me, and drank often to |! do you fire the cannon? and was told, that the Ashan- 

me, (which was his custom) and was full of discourse | tee army had come to killall the Fantees. Torrane, 
to company that was at table. Going to bed, I asked | the Governar of Cape Coast, said, ‘ You must got kil! 
him again, and said, | coulc not believe hg loved om i| the Ashantees ; for they are good friends to the English. 
if he refused to tell me all he knew; but he said) tHe sent a messenger to me, saying, ‘1 am full o sor 
Nothing, and stopped my mouth with kisses; so we | row, and it grieves me very much that the Englis 

Wet to bedi cried, and he went to sleep. Next || ,hould kill your people; but sit down, and cool your 
Morning (as his custom was he called to rise, but he- heart, and | will make you many presents. } 
6an to discourse with me first, to which I made no re- « When I made war on the Fantees, | took one o 


; 9 * 
From Lady Fanshaue's M. S. Memoirs, 


—— taeitly eom· 
‘One day, in discourse, Lady tacitly 
i f state dffairs, and that 
mended the knowledge o bow understanding 
thereof, as Lady A. La Mrs. T. vers 
others, ‘and Ane ‘orit nobody was at firet more capable 
‘than myself—that in the night she knew there came a 
from Paris from the Queen,® and that she would 
extremely glad to hear what the Queen commanded 
the King in order to his affairs ; saying, that if | would 
‘ask my husband privately, he would tell me what he 
‘found in the packet, and I might tell her. 1, that was 
"young and innecent, and to that day never-had in my 
Mouth, * What news 2 began to think there wae more 
in enquiring into the business of public. affairs than | 
thought of and that being a fashionuble thing, it would 
“make me more beloved of my husband (if that had 
been possible) than I was. After my husband recurned 
home from council, after welcoming him, (as my cus- 
‘tom ever was,) be went with his hand full of papers 
into his study tor an hour or more, I followed him— 
he turned hastily, and said, ‘ What wouldst thou have, 
my life? | told him 1 heard the Prince had received 
a packet from the Qucen, and I guessed at that in his 
hand, and | desired to know what was in in it. He 
smiling, replied, ‘My love I will immediately come 








We will make war with you ;’ which made me angry, 
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that J might not kill him, and they would give zae 
what ver I might desire for his ransom. I said, * “ ry | 
well; if you give me 60 ounces of gold you may have | 


bim,’—They answered, that they were afraid to come | 
‘o ny country with the money ; but if I would send | 
him to a small village on the frontier, they would come | 
{their and buy him. I did so.—They came at night and 

|stole the man away. I said, *You have stolen 4 
' 





man away, where is my yold?’— hey laughed at me, 
and said they would send me four ackies of gold (20s.), 
or four gallons of rum. 

; “ When the Fantees went to besiege Elmina and 
| Accra, they said to me, We will fetch you plenty of 
jgoll, and we will serve you,’—I sent people to hear 
their own words, that I might know thetruth. The 
Fantees: said, ‘We are tired of fighting, and want to 
have peace.’—=I said, * Very well,’ and sent messengers 
‘0 say, Sif you want peace you must pay me plenty of 
gold.’—A fter two years the Fantees declared they would 
not serve me, and sent one of their chiefs to me, saying, 


so that I sent a numerous army into their country. 

“T sent to make war on the Akims: their Chiefs 
sent medsengers to me, saying, We beg pardon,’--My 
army nearly destroyed the Fantees and Aquassims. 
Che Akims said to me, ‘We don’t care what our Chiefs 
say; we will serve you; do not kill us as before.’ 
Wheu } had conquered the Fantees, they sought for- 
giveness, and acknowledged iny power, and again de- 
clared they would be faithful, and serve me. When 
they sent this messenger to me, I said, ‘If you give me 
your books from the Forts ( romissory notes for 
salary), I will be a good friend to you.If you give 
me two tumblers of gold, or one puncheon full of gold, 
will not be pleased ; only give me your Cape Coast 
and Anamaboo books, for pay from the Forts, then I 
will be satisfied.’ 

“I sent a messenger to the Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, to tell him I had conquered the Fantees, and to 
send me Advokvo’s and Amoney’s (two Chiefs of the 
Brafoos) beoks, and then I would send plenty of trade, 
and keep a good heart to you like a brother ; but when 
these books for four ackies were brought to me, and I 
saw them, I had cause to be angry. ‘The Dutch say, 
all the coast belongs to me from Apollonia to Accra; 
but the English say, that it belongs to the Fantees. | 
can go and destroy the Fantees, and see the English- 
men’s faces. 

‘©The book of Apollonia belongs to me. ‘The 
Admkara people have been conquered by my army— 
their Chief held 4 book from the Dutch at Elmina—he 
gave me the book. Accra is mine—I conquered the 
Akims, and took their head, Cabouer (Chief), to put 
him to death—he gave me his book frem Accra Fort. 
I sent to take the chief of the Akims, and he gave me 
his book for‘ pay that he was entitled to from Dutch 
Accra. All natives belong to nie. 

“When the old Ossey (King) of Ashantee fetched 
away:any natives, he said what books you have from 
the Forts you must giveto me. I thank God I see the 
Englishmen’s faces, for I know they are good friends 
to me.: English Accra pays me in merchandise equal 
to two ounces of gold a month; Cape Coast pays me 
four ackies; and Anamaboo four ackies !!!'_ Cape Coast 
is a large kroom (place); do the English think that 
fait? « No, they do not. 

“The Dutch say 1am a proper King. I ean fetch 
away the natives. They give me four eunces in goods 
monthly. 

“The King of England is a mighty King; he js 
greater than all the other kings: he can fetch away the 
French, the Dutch, the Danes, the Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Americans. He fetches away all the white 
people—@l} their books belong to him—what would he 
say if the French or Dutch would not give him their 
books? As I am a great King, I fetch away all the 





black people ; their books belong to me...I thank God 
I see four English Gentlemen’s faces, sol can send four 
of my Captains to Cape Coast, and go myself, and see 
all the English—but this four ackies grieves my heart. 
“ Ashantees and Fantees are not the same. The 
Ashantees send good gold, and get, good powder from 
the English—good every thing. The antees take 
good‘ gold from Ashantee, and give bad gold to the 
English ; they buy ten handkerchiefs from the English, | 
and give eight to the Ashantees; they buy one anker 
of rum, and mix it with water, and make two for the 
Ashantees; they mix charcoal with the gunpowder, 
ang sell it tothe Ashantees. ‘The Fantees are all bad 


men,” 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





Srk,—Althongh I am not sv well versed in this 
subject, as J could wish tu be, still I caunot refrain 
from noticing the last letter of Cuto; a letter which 
amply displays the pedant, but shuws very little of 
the man of sense, In fact, it contains nothing but 
trifling remarks, and “ bigh sounding” words. The 
subject is important; and that importance is not 
contined (as some suppose) to the interests of the 
lawyers alone; but, in my humble opinion, extends 
to the welfare of the inhabitants at large. That 
justice should be done to all, with the greatest possi 
ble facility, cannot be doubted; but, it should be 
recollected, that the nature of many demands above 
40x. requires more deliberate investigation thaa the 
summary proceedings of our Court of Request iw 
calculated to afford. And notwithstanding it is in- 













fidently appeal to the breasts of hundreds to stainy, 
their fallacy, 

The adoption of this proposed measure, would 
also afford a ready inducement te go to law about 
every trifling dispute; which the expence of an 
action at law, in a great measure sUpPpresses, and 
often effects an amicable arrangement hetweea the 
parties themselves, or by the interveution of arbi- 
tratSrs, regularly appointed, 

Again, it is placing in the hands of ovr body eo: 
porate, an influence which may be used to innumes 
able purposes; LT need not mention them, for they 
are obvious; some | allow might be wood, but 
human nature cannot always stand upright, aud 
daily experience, will warrant the conclusion, that 
interes/, would in a vast number of instances, give 
| Way to justice 

I have no other motive, Sir, in addressing you, 
| than, that this important subject should receive 
povery lavestigation; and therefore, if you should 
already be favoured with any letter, better calculated 
for this purpose than my own, 
by committing this e 





| 





you will oblige me 
pistle to the flames. 
I am, sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
CIVIS, 
17th February, 1819, 


—————————=—__ 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Str,—From what appeared in a recent nuniber of 
the Lirerpool Mercury, respeoting the new jail, at 
Kirkdale; I feel myself called upon to make a few 
remarks,—Would it not have been nore satisfactory 
had the “able and disinterested men, who strictly 
examined the County jail, at Kirkdale,” condescended 
to gratify the public, with the result ina more com- 
prehensive way, than met with their decided uppro- 
bation. What inference are we to draw from 
this? Is the loose assertion of unknown individuals, 
whose approbation it met with after inspection, any 
thing but an attempt to mislead those who have not 
had occular demonstration, that the materials ard 
workinanship are not what they ought to have been ? 

If the part that gave way, hid fallen after the 
measurer’s tape had gone over the work, the public 
would have been saddled with the expence of patch. 
ing it. If these men have strictly examined the con. 
tract, and founded their decision accordingly, why 
have they not answered my former question respect 
ing it? If they strictly examined, the mortar in the 
inside of the walls, they have not thought fit to con. 
tradict what has been stated on that subject? If they 





have strictly examined the workmanship, there is ove 4! 


defect in it too palpable tohave escaped notice —vir 
the courses of bricks in the external and internal walle 
do not correspoud, which they certainly ought to do 
in all buildings, (the outside brick breadth only of 
best dressed froats excepted) and which ix proof thas 
their decided approbation is at vasiauce with the 
decided rules of architecture. 

Those why tread onslippery ground take eautious 
steps lest they should fall—Mark the guarded ex. 
pression.— Met with their decided approbation.— 
The effort’ to invalidate incontrovertible facts, is 
like the fabric alluded to, not well gut up. 

I um, sir, 


Yours rexpectfally, eh 
A PAVER TO THE COUNTY RATES, ‘Jij) 


February, 1819. 





. — — —— 
AFFECTION IN ANIMALS, 
— 
FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


— — 

It is a well established fact, that some twenty years 
ago, a person in Preston possessed a ferpale cat which 
produced four kittens; they were taken from her, and 
drowned ; in consequence of which, the cat became so 
disconsolate, that she annoyed the whole house by her 
lamentations. It so happened, that a boy had been in 
the fields, and had brought home a throstle’s nest, with 
young ones, ‘They were placed on achair in the house; 
this was no sooner done, than poor puss jumped on 
and nestled the young birds in such a manner, as if they ’ 
were her own. The birds were regularly fed, and wete | 
reared until they were flush, (or ready for flying) and. 
the whole neighbourhood in which they were, wak, 
astonished at this phenomenon of aature. 

Preston, Feb. 13, 1819. 2 





SAGACITY: OF A HEDGEHOG. 


One afternoon last summer, as Mr. Lane, Game 
keeper to the,Earl of Galloway, was passing by the 
wood of Calscadden, near Garliestown, he tal in with 
a hedgehog, crossing the road at ata small distance 


a pheasant’s nest hard by.—The ingenuity of che 
creature was very conspicuous, as several of the re+ 
maining eggs were holed, which must have been done 
by it, when in the act of rolling itself over the nest, ia 
order to make as many achere to its prickles as possible, 
After watching the motions of the urebin for @ short 
time longer, Mr. Lane siw i@deliberately crawl into a 
furze bush where its nest was, and where the shells of © 





tended (I believe) that a Barrister shall preside ; still 
tradesmens’ accounts, and disputed reckonings, 
would be more satisfactorily decided hy a: jury, || 
whose judgmeuts are unshackled by vice distiuetions, |' 
and whose honest hearts, feel only av anxious wish 
to du justice hetween man and man, Besides, sir, it |) 
should wot be forgot, that many who are resp¢ctable || 
members of society, feel that a sum above 4s. is a|! 
weighty matter; and t! ey might not at all times, be 

able answet the immediate demands of their credi- | 
tors, which exceeded 408, but not £5. Now the) 
malicious and litigious creditor (and many such there |! 
are) has here afforded him a fine opening fur the | 
gratification of his spleen, and by application at the 
Court of Requests, may very speedily leave his) 
honest, but unfortunate debtor, without a chair to 

sit upon, or a bed whereon to enjoy natare's invigo 

rating repose. To this remark, 1 auticip te many 

objections, such as, “every one is entitled to bis 

own,” “a map should at all times be prepared to || 
pay his just debts,” and so forth; but 1 cousign 








ply, He rose, came to the other side of the bed, and) their Chicfs prisoner. ‘he Fantees sent a messenger, 





these objection to their deserved obliviow, and con, |! 


|the a of a good mathematician, for having 


several eggs were strewed around, whigh had, atsome — 
former period, been conveyed thither ii the same mag- 
ner. This reminds us of another instance of the » « 
gacity of this animal, recorded by Plutarcheelt is as 
tollows:—“A citizen of Cyzicus formerly acquired © 


: 


learned the property of a hedgehog. It has ics barrow 
open in divers places, and to, several winds; and fore. 
sceing the change of the wind, stops the hole on that 
side; which that citizen perceiving, gave the cit 
certain predictions to what corner the wind would shift 
next,” 


— — eng mn — — 


Charles IV. the late Klux of Spain, who died the i 


other day at Rony, was remarkable in bis youth 
his great bodily strength. He used then to ant 
himseclt with breaking asunder bars yf irog, and tami 
young and fiery horses. After his accession to the 
throne, he lost his muscular energy, from the ; 
of a dropsy of the chests he then dedicated hing 
to the leas betwee pleasures of shooting and m 


A manuscript satirical tale, by the celebrated M 
quicu, ha, been just discovered; it is said wo 
sone curious information, 


— — 


eon Nan. 


before him, carrying on its hack six pheasant's eggs, _ ik 
which upon examination, he found it had pilfered from 4 


; 


J 
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